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SAMSON  RAPHAEL  HIRSCH.1 

In  Honor  of  the  Centenary  of  His  Birth,  by  RABBI  MAX  HELLER, 

of  New  Orleans. 

Serious  difficulties  confront  the  American  student  of  our  day 
who  endeavors  to  limn  with  a  firm  hand  .some  great  Jewish  figure 
of  the  past  century,  to  represent  its  proper- 
Initial  Obstacles,  tions  with  unpartisan  justice,  to  assign  its 
place  in  the  gallery  of  our  Gaonim,  its  func- 
tion in  the  progressive  phases  of  our  religious  unfoldment. 

"The  tumult  and  the  shouting"  of  the  Reform  battle  are  far  from 
having  died ;  the  risks  of  optical  delusion  in  judging  proportions  from 
too  short  a  distance  we  share  with  other  students  of  modern  phases ; 
to  all  this  is  added  our  oft-lamented  poverty  in  genuine  biographical 
material,  a  dearth  upon  the  causes  of  which  I  need  not  enter,  the 
vast  difference  of  our  Jewish  environment  from  those  of  Europe, 
last,  rather  first,  our  comparative  deficiency  in  the  heavy  armament 
of  technical  Jewish  scholarship.  To  sit  in  judgment,  e.  g.,  over  a 
man  who  has  sailed  up  and  down  the  immensities  of  the  Talmudical 
ocean,  who  has  charted  its  winds,  sounded  its  depths,  is  a  precarious 
enterprise  for  one  who  is  a  mere  tyro  in  that  arduous  discipline;  to 
pronounce  a  decision  between  battling  giants  is  to  insert  one's  head 
between  the  clashing  mountains.  * 

Under  the  consciousness  of  all  these  disabilities  I  venture  with 
more  than  diffidence  upon  the  task  of  appraising  a  man  whose 
greatness  as  a  factor  in  the  struggles  of  his  day  is  beyond  dispute, 
a  man  to  whom  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  trustworthy  approach 
through  personal  tradition,  whom  I  am  attempting  to  judge  only 
from  the  disjecta  membra  of  his  writings  and  of  the  printed  replies, 
reports  and  comments  of  his  contemporaries,  yet  whose  strength 
seems  to  have  lain  in  personal  influence  and  organizing  perseverance, 
far  more  than  in  literary  or  scholarly  achievement 

Samson  Raphael  Hirsch  was  born  (June  20,  1808)  into  a  time 
when  the  shallow  Schoengeisterei  of  the  Meassfim  had  followed 
hard  upon  the  fine  sunburst  of  the  Men- 
Early  Environment.  delssohn-Lessing  era  ;  his  childhood  fell  into 
the  splendid  period  of  Germany's  awaking 


1  After  the  paper  had  been  read,  a  number  of  notes  were  embodied  from 
the  Jubilaeums-Xummer  of  the  "Israelit"  which  came  to  hand  subsequently. 
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to  liberty,  dashed  down  so  rudely  by  the  strait-jacket  policies  of  the 
Holy  Alliance;  Goethe  was  enthroned  in  the  Olympian  majesty  of 
acknowledged  classic  at  Weimar  where  all  literature  came  to  pay 
court  to  the  giant  from  older  days ;  meanwhile  the  romantic  school, 
with  its  Catholic  leanings,  had  celebrated  its  orgies  in  Schlegel  and 
Tieck,  and  built  up  a  philosophy  in  Schelling;  the  glorification  of 
Teutonic  medievalism  received  added  strength  in  the  Swabian  school 
of  Uhland,  Kerner  and  Schwab,  while  the  tocsin  of  democratic 
revolt  was  sounded  by  the  "young  German"  movement  of  Heine  and 
Boerne. 

For  the  Jew  the  formative  years  of  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch  were 
years  of  much  uncertainty  and  "many  heart-burnings.  At  opposite 
ends  Zunz  and  Riesser  worked  for  the  emancipation,  the  one  of 
Jewish  science,  the  other  of  Jewish  civic  life ;  in  other  quarters  open 
arid  shameless  apostasy  was  the  answer  to  the  hep-heps  of  intolerance. 
Only  slowly,  having  begun  with  externalities  of  aesthetics  and 
decorum,  retreating  cautiously  from  hot-headed  manifestatoes,  lean- 
ing on  historical  research  and  concerned  for  unbroken  solidarity  was 
Reform  born  in  the  fifth  decade. 

But  I  am  anticipating.     Hamburg,  the  city  of  Hirsch's  birth,  was 
the  earliest  battlefield  of  a  quasi-Reform ;  here,  in  1818,  was  dedi- 
cated the  Temple ;  the  following  year  saw 

Hamburg  Influences,    the  issue  of  its  prayer  book.    The  battle  was 
joined  between  old  and  new;  Moses  Sofer 

and  Mordechai  Benet  on  the  one  side,  Kley  and  Solomon  on  the 
other.  The  surroundings  of  the  boy  Hirsch  leaned  to  the  orthodox 
side  of  the  controversy;2  though  his  father  was  a  merchant  with 
some  Hebrew  learning  and  had  planned  for  his  son  a  commercial 
career,3  his  grandfather,  Mendel  Frankfurter,  had  been,  in  his  day, 


2"Als  elf-  und  zwoelf-jaehriger  Knabe  war  er  Zeuge  der  Zusammen- 
kuenfte  im  elterlichen  Hause,  in  welchem  die  Treugebliebenen  die  Tages- 
Ereignisse  besprachen  und  die  Schritte  berieten,  mit  denen  dem  kecken 
Uebermute  der  Neuerer  zu  begegnen  sei."  (Samson  Raphael  Hirsch,  ein  Le- 
bensbild,  Jubilaeums-Nummer  des  Mainzer  Israelit,  p.  6.) 

3  For  which,  in  fact,  he  was  educated  and  which  he  followed  for  a  brie\ 
time  (S.  A.  Hirsch  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.,  Vol.  II.  "Jewish  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion and  S.  R.  H.  p.  124.) 


a  well-known  Talmudist  and  otherwise  a  nlan  of  education,  tin- 
salaried  associate  rabbi  of  Altona,  founder  of  a  large  Talmud 
School ;  his  granduncle  Yehudah  Loeb  Frankfurter,  was  the  author 
of  nypa>  D'cmn.* 

In  1821  Isaac  Bernays  was  called  to  Hamburg  as  chief  rabbi  of 
the  German  community,  to  be  known  by  the  self-chosen  title  of 

Chacham.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  in 
Isaac  Bernays.  Germany  who  united  Jewish  learning  with  a 

thorough  university  education ;  he  stood  vir- 
tually alone  among  Jewish  preachers  of  modern  culture  in  his 
day  as  an  advocate  of  uncompromising  orthodoxy.  He  had  studied 
Talmud  under  Abraham  Bing,  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
Schelling  philosophy  in  his  student  days  at  Wuerzburg;  he  was  the 
reputed  author  of  the  "Bibelsche  Orient,"5  two  anonymous  pamph- 
lets of  religious  philosophy,  the  authorship  of  which  afterwards 
expressly  repudiated  by  him,  which  are  full  of  erratic  hypotheses 
and  vague  exegetical  speculations.  Bernays  died  comparatively 
young,  after  a  largely  ineffective  activity  of  twenty-nine  years,  leav- 
ing virtually  no  literary  remains  whatever;  his  prpmising  school 
dwindled  to  a  shadow,  his  sermons  for  which  Heine  had  a  perverse 
word  of  praise0  became  less  and  less  popular  with  the  masses;  yet 
he  had  learning  as  well  as  a  certain  profundity  and  his  personality 
was  of  an  imposing  order. 

That  Bernays  did  exercise  a  lasting,  one  might  almost  say,  a 
dominating  influence  upon  the  development,  even  upon  the  tastes 
and  views  of  Hirsch  whom  he  induced  to  take  up  the  rabbinate, 
but  who  was  only  for  a  few  years  under  his  teaching,  is  undeniable. 
The  parallelism  'between  their  methods  and  opinions  is  remarkably 
close,  considering  the  brief  time  of  their  intimate  connection.  To 
Bernays  Zunz's  historical  research  was  Zemach-David  learning;7 
the  "Bibelsche  Orient"  abounds  with  mystic  interpretations  of 
symbolism,  with  phantastic  philological  derivations ;  as  Hirsch  did 

4  Orient,  1847,  p.  35,  Ed.  Duckesz,  Chachme  A.  H.  W.  pp.  39  and  114. 
5  See    Karpeles,    Geschichte   der   juedischen   Literatur,    p.    1125,    Bern f eld, 

rrmn  rpvoiiann  nn^in  P.  lie. 

0  Quoted  by  Graetz.  Geschichte  der  Israeliten,  XI,  p.  432. 
7  Fuerst's  Literaturblatt  des  Orients  1847,  p.  697. 


subsequently,  so  Bernays  found  fault  with  Maimonides  as  a  harmon- 
izer  and  rationalizer;  in  his  preaching  and  teaching  Bernays  who 
probably  deserved  neither  the  extravagant  praise  of  Graetz8  nor 
the  sweeping  condemnation  of  others,9  displayed  homiletical  pro- 
fundity and  sincere  piety,  rather  than  lucidity  or  popular  eloquence. 

After  a  year,  1828-9,  of  talmudical  study  under  Jacob  Ettlinger 
in  Mannheim,  a  man  of  unsophisticated  piety  and  university  train- 
ing, Hirsch  proceeded  to  the  university  of 
The  Bonn  Days.  Bonn,10  where  he  was  brought  in  contact  with 
a  number  of  choice  spirits.  Geiger's  Tage- 
buch  affords  a  vivid  glimpse,  from  his  point  of  view,  of  that 
gifted  company,  of  whom  S.  Scheyer,  Ullman,  Frensdorff  and 
Hess  are  a  few,  among  whom  Geiger  acknowledges  that  his  subse- 
quent protagonist  both  exercised  great  sway  over  him  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  his  enjoyment  of  the  Bonn  days.  Geiger  ascribed 
to  Bernays'  ascendency  what  he  called  Hirsch's  immoderate  rever- 
ence for  the  Bible  and  the  pseudo-philology  he  employed  in  exegesis. 

It  was  after  an  evening  chat  between  the  two  young  men  that 
the  Jewish  theological  students  at  the  Bonn  university  founded  a 
society  for  the  practice  of  public  speaking  which  met  on  Saturdays 
at  Geiger's  room  for  homiletic  exercise  and  candid  criticism. 
Hirsch-  was  the  first  to  preach;  in  discussing  the  sermon  Geiger 
learned  to  admire-  "his  extraordinary  eloquence,  his  ingenuity,  his 
clear  and  rapid  comprehension" ;"  their  standpoints  were,  even  then, 
wide  enough  apart  to  threaten  misunderstanding;  but  reading 
Talmud  together  for  two  semesters,  and  in  friendly  criticism,  their 
fellowship  grew  to  mutual  esteem  and  love.  Praising  Hirsch's  ex- 
cellent mental  equipment,  his  austere  virtue  and  yet  generous  heart, 
Geiger  looks  back  upon  their  intercourse  as  having  been  both  profit- 
able and  enjoyable.  Subsequent  history  assigned  to  these  men  the 
leadership  of  opposite  hosts12  in  a  partisan  warfare  which  was,  at 


8  Vol.   XI   p.  428.     The   elder  son  of   Bernays  was   Graetz's   colleague  at 
Breslau. 

"  Orient  1849,  p.  98. 

"Geiger's  Nachg.  Schriften  V.  17. 

11  Nachg.  Schriften  V.  19. 

12  There  is  a  striking  dissimilarity,  not  unf ree  from  personal  coloring,  be- 


times,  bitter;  yet,  though  Geiger  spoke  with  withering  contempt  of 
neo-romanticism,13  going  even  so  far  as  to  characterize  reaction  as 
the  twin  sister  of  materialism,  though  he  treats  Hirsch's  commen- 
taries, later  on,  with  the  disdain  of  utter  indifference,14  both  of  the 
men  seem  to  have  avoided  conflict  as  far  as  possible ;  when,  during 
Geiger's  Frankfort  incumbency,  they  lived  in  the  same  community, 
they  kept  entirely  aloof  from  one  another. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  student-days  of  these  leaders,  the 
marked  difference  in  their  personalities  naturally  manifested  itself 
in  the  studies  which  attracted  them ;  Semitics,  historical  and  literary 
studies  engaged  the  insatiable  intellect  of  the  younger  and  more 
vivacious  Geiger ;  philosophy  seemed  to  exercise  the  greatest  fascina- 
tion over  the  pupil  of  the-  Hamburg  Chacham ;  Geiger's  characteriza- 
tion sounds  like  a  prophecy:  "Hirsch  attempts  to  justify  religion 
by  way  of  speculative  reasoning  and  goes  in  the  pulpit  into  philo- 
sophical disquisitions."  When  Hirsch  had  left  for  Oldenburg,  where, 
starting  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,15  he  toiled  as  chief  rabbi  of  the 
principality  eleven  years,  Geiger  addresses  a  letter  to  him  in  which 
the  implications  are  instructive.  He  pleads  with  his  friend  not  to 
regard  the  struggle  for  emancipation  as  something  secular,  and, 
therefore,  beyond  the  rabbi's  concern ;  he  recommends  to  him  a 
recent  publication  which  throws  light  upon  "the  mystic  notions  of 
these  latter  times,"  apparently  with  a  hope  of  converting  his  friend 
to  views  "about  which  we  most  diverge."18 


tween  the  tone,  on  the  one  hand,  of  Geiger's  review  of  the  Ben  Usiel  (Wissen- 
schaftliche  Zeitschrift  fuer  juedische  Theologie,  II.  pp.  352  ff.)  (,,wir  er- 
kannten  in  Allem  sogleich  einen  hochgeachteten,  lieben  Freund  der  seit  der 
ersten  Zeit,  da  unser  Blick  sein  Inneres  traf,  unsere  ganze  Verehrung  und 
Freundschaft  gewonnen  und  dieselbe  stets  erhalten  wird,")  and  between  the 
recension  of  the  Horeb  (IV.  p  381)  where,  it  is  claimed  one  has  no  choice  but 
,,ob  man  ihn  verachten  oder  bedattern  soil,"  rather  strong  utterances  both  and 
not  readily  reconciled.  Hirsch  retaliated  in  kind,  (Orient,  1840),  when  he 
reviewed  ,,Herrn  Dr.  Abraham  Geiger's  philosophische  und  historische 
Kritik." 

13  Jued.  Zeitschrift  I.  245,  ff. 

14  Ibid  X,  159. 

"At  a  salary,  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote,  of  some  600  Thaler.   (Jubi- 
laeums-Nummer,  p.  17.) 

18Nachg.  Schriften,  V.  50. 


—  0  — 

Those  must  have  been  busy  days  at  Oldenburg,17  replete,  on  the 

one  hand,  with  such  practical  work  as  belongs  to  the  office  of  Land- 

rabbiner,  with  constructive  school-work,  above 

At  Oldenburg,     all  with  the  gestation  and  the  building  out  of 

a  system  and  with  eager  study  of  the  sources 

from  which  to  corroborate  one's  preconceived  ideas.18 

The  Ben  Usiel  letters  appeared  in  1836,  the  first  edition  of  the 
"Horeb"  in  1838.19  Style  and  contents  of  both  betray  the  im- 
patient enthusiasm,  the  overwelling  fulness  of  a  mind  surcharged 
not  only  with  ideal  longings,  but  also  with  strongly  individual  views. 

Much  of  the  strength  of  those  "letters  from  the  North"  must 
have  lain  in  the  favorable  constellation  at  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance. They  constituted  the  first  aggressive  plea 
Ben  Usiel.  for  strict  orthodoxy  as  a  vital  faith ;  conviction 
and  sincerity  vibrated  through  every  line  of  them  ; 
their  fervid  impulsiveness  appealed  to  a  time  which  went 
wild  over  Lamennais'  dithyrambics,  revelled  in  the  forceful- 
ness  of  Boerne's  journalism  and  rose  to  the  bold  appeals  of  Riesser. 
As  yet  Hirsch's  various  mannerisms  had  not  come  into  more  than 
their  first  burgeoning;  on  the  title-page  he  still  speaks  of  "Israel 
and  his  duties,"  though  the  turgidity  of  "Th'nach's  Toene"  makes 
its  appearance  on  p.  5 ;  Thauroh  (p.  11)  Jaakauw  (p.  31)  Mausheh20 
(p.  37)  start  on  their  long  procession;  even  Yissroeil-Menschthum, 
Thauroh-geist  and  Lebens-ermaechlichung  make  their  first  bow. 
But  let  us  not  dwell  too  insistently  on  externalities.  The  style  of 


17  An  impressive  picture  of  Hirsch's  devoted  energy  is  given  in  the  Ju- 
bilaeums-Nummer,  p.  10 :  ,,Er  uebersetzte  die  Mischna  und  verschickte  die 
Uebersetzung  bogenweise  an  die  Lehrer  seiner    Bezirksgemeinden,    zu    einer 
Zeit,  in  der  es  noch  keine  Hektographen  und  sonstigen  Vervielfaeltigungs- 
apparate  gab,  er  besorgte  selber  die  Abschrift  seiner  Uebersetzung  in  der 
crforderlichen  Anzahl  Exemplare,  damit  Lehrern  und  Schuelern  auf  diesem 
\Vege  die  muendlich  ueberlieferte  Thora  zugaenglich  wuerde !" 

18  Ben.  Usiel  1836,  p.  51. 

19  The  Horeb,  however,  had  been  written  before  the  Ben  Usiel  and  the 
latter  was  intended,  by  the  publisher's  advice,  simply  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
larger  publication.  (Jubilaeums-Nummer,  p.  10.) 

20  Hirsch's  pupils  have  not  perpetuated  all  of  these  mannerisms ;  the  Ju- 
bilaeums-Nummer speaks  (p.  47)  of  the  ,,Mosesstab." 


the  letters  has  been  called  classical  by  those  who  grasp  haphazard 
at  any  superlative  term  by  which  to  describe  merits;  it  is  per- 
f ervid  with  an  enthusiasm  that  frequently  rises  to  genuine  eloquence ; 
there  is  a  warm  eagerness  to  persuade  which  bespeaks  profound 
sincerity;  yet  the  argument  often  unwittingly  misrepresents  and 
perverts  the  position  of  opponents  whose  strawman-role21  appears 
too  obviously ;  there  is  a  whirl  of  words  with  rapid  shifting  of  sub- 
jects, pag-e-long  periods  tax  the  reader's  endurance;22  the  ecstasy 
of  verbiage  reminds  one  of  all  the  extravagances  of  the  "Sturm 
and  Drang"  period,  inverted  syntax,  omitted  articles  and  auxiliaries, 
occasionally  a  passion  of  detestation  which  falls  little  short  of  the 
hysterical.23 

Almost  the  whole  full-grown  Hirsch  is  given  in  these  letters 
wherefore  I  must  be  pardoned  for  a  disproportionate  dwelling  on 
their  style,  mood  and  contents.  They  reveal  a  loftily  idealistic,  un- 
affectedly pious  personality  with  a  special  detestation  for  disloyalty 
and  sensuousness.  The  young  Hirsch  is  diffident,  not  only  as  to 
"Haerten  im  Stil"  (preface),  but  as  to  his  fitness  for  authorship 
(p.  10)  and  as  to  the  value  of  his  "weak  attempts"  (p.  105)  ;  his 
letters  appear  as  a  "Voranfrage,"  a  sort  of  ballon  d'essai,  preceding 
the  publication  of  a  work  on  Israel's  duties.24  That  work,  the 
Horeb,  which  appeared  two  years  later,  is  largely  sketched  in  rough 
outline,  though  with  some  difference  in  the  order  of  subdivisions. 

This  is  perhaps  the  fit  place  to  set  forth  his  standpoint  and  pro- 
gram so  far  as  they  had  then  matured.  Man's  highest  vocation  is 
not,  according  to  Hirsch,  the  comprehension 

Ardent  Aspirations,  of  truth ;  the  commandments  must  be  under- 
stood as  testimonies,  monuments,  symbols 

(p.  95)  ;  "one  way  there  is  to  salvation  .  .  .  take  the  sources  of 
Judaism  ;  l'j'n,  D't?  and  6Jmn  ;  read,  study,  understand  them  for  life  ; 


21  Gotthold  Solomon  (Geiger's  Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift  fuer  juedische 
Theologie,  vol.  II.  p.  417)   finds  "Benjamin"  implausibly  ignorant. 

a  p.  30. 

23  If  you  only  grasp  it,  the  Schabboss  ....  and  if  over  against  it  you  think 
through  the  whole  insane  horror  of  the  thought:  for  the  sake  of  gain  desecrat- 
ing Schabboss !"  see  also  p.  21  for  a  specimen  reminding  of  the  feverish  style 
of  "Werther's  Leiden." 

24  Yet  he  proudly  claims  to  have  "scaled  a  summit  alone,"  p.  107. 


draw  therefrom  Judaism's  view  of  God,  world,  mankind,  Yissroeil, 
through  history  and  precept;  Judaism  to  be  comprehended,  to  be 
known  out  of  itself,  to  be  lifted,  through  itself,  into  a  science  of  life- 
wisdom.  With  Y'J'n  the  start;  with  philology  first;  1'J'n,  then,  not 
to  be  read  for  antiquarian  research  or  whimsical  theory  and  amuse- 
ment; studied,  studied  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  science!" 

There  is  unbounded  self-confidence,  as  well  as  a  measureless 
valuation  of  Jewish  literature  in  these  ambitious  plans ;  they  dis- 
close, too,  one  splendid  aspiration  that  formed  an  integral  element 
of  that  strong  personality,  in  their  unfeigned  yearning  for  deep  and 
thorough  education  in  Judaism.  There  is  something  tonic  in  the 
dreams  of  the  young  counter-revolutionist  whose  work  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  desire  "to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  entrusted  to  my  care  a  book  in  which  they  could  read 
themselves  into  becoming  Jews  before  they  would  rear  young  souls 
for  Judaism;  and  even  while  I  was  preparing  my  work  for  larger 
circles,  still  it  is  thinking  youths  and  maidens  of  my  own  people 
who  are  ever  present  to  me  as  my  readers." 

Reform  was  not,  at  first,  to  him  the  red  rag  which  it  became 
afterwards.  He  quotes  himself  in  letter  one  (p.  2)  as  designating 
it  (an  awkward  phrase),  as  "the  view  oi 
Early  Attitude  life  which  hacl  arisen  by  the  compromise 
Towards  Reform,  of  the  inner  voice  with  the  outer  require- 
ments of  the  love  of  convenience" ;  simi- 
larly (p.  100)  he  calls  it  "a  groundless  and  aimless  effort,  the 
negotiation  with  the  overestimated  exactions  of  the  fleeting 
moment" ;  he  speaks  of  Reformers  (p.  85)  with  a  mildness 
of  regret,  a  pitying  deprecation  of  error  which  is  in  quite  a 
different  temper  from  the  fulminations  of  his  later  years ;  in 
these  days  of  his  unfoldment.  it  might  be  parenthetically  remarked, 
he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  ^TIJ  ^2  prayer  to  the  cause  of  peace,25 
to  accept  witnesses  without  regard  to  ritual  observance,26  and  seems 
to  have  permitted  a  vested  choir.27 


25  Ben  Chananya  1861,  col.  22,  quoting  from  Archives  Israelites. 

28  Ibid.    1862  col.   396. 

27  Some  of  these  "reforms"  belong  to  his  Emden  period. 


He  felt  that  Judaism  was  grasped  by  no  one  of  his  age  in  its 
purity  and  that  it  was  good,  after  all,  in  a  time  of  so  many  new 
truths,  that  no  central  authority  arose  (p.  102)  ;  he  did  not  realize 
in  what  irreconcilable  conflict  such  sturdy  individualism  as  was 
his  must  ever  stand  with  any  authority-belief  whatsoever. 

For  the  rest  we  meet  here,  the  first  time,  with  some  of  his  basic 

views    and    methods.     Like    his    teacher,    Bernays,    he    condemns 

Maimonides  and  even  Moses  Mendelssohn 

Views  and  Methods,  as  men  who  "had  their  irov  O-TW  outside  of 
Judaism  and  tried  to  draw  the  latter  over  to 

themselves";  the  Maimonidean  rniVB  ''Oyta  continued  to  be  a  bete 
noir  of  his  to  the  end ;  on  the  other  hand  he  praises  "the  author  of 
the  Kusri  and  the  son  of  Nochmann."  Of  the  Cabbala  he  speaks 
with  diffidence  as  one  uninitiated,  venturing  to  characterize  it  as 
"an  invaluable  repository  of  the  very  spirit  of  Th'nach  and  Schass, 
which,  then,  was  unfortunately  misunderstood,  so  that  progressive 
development  was  taken  to  be  stationary  mechanism,  the  inward 
phenomenon  as  an  outer  dream-world"  (p.  92). 

Hirsch's  standpoint  regarding  the  national  character  of  Judaism 
was  entirely  that  of  radical  Reform,  except  that  a  nationalism,  to 
be  brought  about  providentially,  asking  of 
Anti-Nationalist,  men  nothing  but  the  mere  hope,  lay  for  him 
at  the  end  of  Israel's  career.  ".  \  .  .  the 
independent  political  life  of  former  days  was  not  essence  nor  purpose 
of  Yissroeil's  national  individuality,  only  an  expedient  for  the  ful- 
filment of  his  spiritual  vocation.  Never  was  land  or  soil  his  bond 
of  union,  but  the  joint  task  of  the  Thauroh;  hence  a  unity  still, 
though  far  from  the  land,  hence  still  unity,  even  when  received  into 
citizenship  everywhere  in  the  diaspora;  (let  that  unity  be  called 
Dy  and  ^  not  "people,"  if  the  attribute  of  common  soil  is  not 
to  be  severed  from  the  vernacular  term)  ;  until  sometime  God  will 
unite  them  as  a  people  outwardly,  too,  upon  a  soil  and  the  teaching 
of  the  Thauroh  will  again  stand  forth  as  the  fundamental  principle 
of  a  commonwealth,  as  pattern  and  for  the  revelation  of  God  and 
of  man's  destiny.  A  future  which  is  fixed  as  the  aim  of  the 
Goluth,  but  which  must  not  on  any  account  be  actively  promoted  by 
us,  only  hoped  for"  (p.  79). 
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At  this  early  stage  Hirsch  has  already  traveled  far  along  the 

development  of  that  airy  system  of  philology  so  largely  unfolded 

out  of  inner  consciousness,28  that  correspond- 

Fanciful  Philology.  ingly  venturesome  method  of  Bible  exegesis, 
that  ingeniou?  spiritualization  of  ceremonial 

and  other  symbols  which  figure  so  largely  in  his  Horeb,  his 
commentaries  and.  other  writings.  Koheleth  (p.  32)  is  "the  all- 
gathering  voice" ;  Cain  the  man  who  calls  the  soil  his  own,  the 
Nefilim  those  in  whom  humanity  sinks,  Enosch  the  bending  of  one's 
knee  to  created  things,  and  so  forth ;  t^SJ"11!  rQB>  is  rendered  "in- 
visible, as  is  thy  soul  in  thy  body,  He  retreated  ami  veiled  Himself— 
soul-like — into  His  creation  and  works  on  invisible,  preserving  and 
unfolding"  (p.  13).  1W»>  n>to  nnyn  nti»  (Is.  xl:  3),  he  trans- 
lates; (p.  43)  ebnet  in  abendlicher  Mischung  eine  Bahn  fuer 
unsern  Gott,  a  translation  which  is  more  safely  left  unrendered. 
As,  to  Faust,  "everything  perishable  is  but  a  simile,"  so  all  things 
religious  are  symbols  to  him;  the  Sabbath  is  not  instituted  for  rest 
from  toil,  but  as  a  testimony  to  God's  creation  and  power,  a  sancti- 
fication  for  the  days  of  the  coming  week.  Sacrifices  are  separately 
symbolized  by  classes  (p.  63). 

If  the  contents  of  Ben  Usiel  are  to  be  summed  up,  we  shall  fail 
to  find  in  it  a  new  philosophy,  even  of  Jewish  history,  but  it  will 
be  hard  to  escape  the  charm  and  the  infection  of  its  fresh,  young 
eloquence.  Ingenious  theories  abound,  there  is  everywhere  a  wealth 
of  homiletical  material;  yet  many  of  the  deepest  things  that  are 
hinted  dissolve  like  wraiths  upon  closer  approach. 

How  kindling,  at  the  time,29  was  the  effect  of  the  publication 


28  The  Orientalist  Fleischer,  in  a  letter  to  Geiger  (Juedische  Zeitschrift  fuer 
\Vissenschaft  und  Leben,  158)  characterizes  the  system,  a  little  rudely,  as 
Etymologieen-Schwindel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  biographer  of  the  Jubi- 
I?.eums-Nummer  (p.  15)  speaks  of  ,,geradezu  phaenomenalen  Entdeckungen 
auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Sprachforschung."  See  also  Dr.  J.  Wolgemuth's  language 
(ibid  p.  44),  speaking  of  "epochal  discoveries  or  inventions." 

29  A  translation  into  Hebrew  by  M.  S.  Aronsohn  (Wilna),  published  a  short 
time  after  S.  R.  H.'s  death,  exhausted  several  editions  within  a  few  months. 
(B.  Drachmann's  translation  p.  XXXII)  ;  a  Dutch  translation  (Dr.  Isidore 
Hen)  appeared  in  1895.  (Jubilaeums-Nummer  p.  47.) 


we  may  judge  from  the  overwhelming  impression  which  it  made,  by 
his   own  testimony,   upon  the  young   Graetz, 

A  Brilliant  Convert,  who  was  just  then  at  a  drifting  stage,  on  the 
verge  of  scepticism   and  general   disgust.30 

Graetz,  acting  upon  Hirsch's  faith  in  the  all-comprisingness  of 
Jewish  literature,  began  with  the  first  folio  DIDIl  and  the  first  book 
of  Moses,  as  "books  containing  divine  helps  for  mankind."  After 
a  number  of  futile  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  restless  young  man 
to  quench  his  thirst  for  intellectual  progress,  a  .friendly  book-dealer 
sends  Graetz  again  a  copy  of  the  fame-heralded  book;  again  it  elec- 
trifies the, aspiring  youth  who,  at  last,  plucks  up  courage  to  write 
to  the  man  who  seemed  to  him  the  only  trustworthy  guide.  The 
treatment  which  he  received  discloses  something  of  the  secrets  of 
that  strong  attraction  which  Hirsch  exercised,  through  life,  upon 
those  who  came  in  personal  contact  with  him.  In  his  letter  of 
reply  he  deprecates  the  profuse  glorifications  of  his  hero-worshipper, 
calling  himself  "only  a  student  occupied  with  research."  (A  mis- 
quotation, due  to  a  carelessness  which  was  not  rare  with  him,  serves 
to  bear  out  this  not  altogether  groundless  modesty.)  But  he 
promises  less  than  he  means  to  do;  he  takes  the  student  into  his 
own  home,  providing  for  almost  his  every  need  and  devoting  to  his 
instruction  a  large  portion  of  his  time.  His  interest  in  his  brilliant 
pupil  was  so  fatherly  that  he  not  only  introduced  the  untrained 
student  to  disciplined  thought,  but  watched,  without  coercion  of  any 
kind,  over  his  moral  and  religious  conduct.  Graetz,  in  turn,  per- 
formed the  duties  of  an  assistant,  even  to  the  extent  of  deciding 
ritual  questions  in  the  master's  absence.  The  intercourse  between 
the  fatherly  teacher  and  the  gifted  pupil  which  lasted  over  two 
years  seems  to  have  been  ideally  congenial  on  both  sides;  whether 
Hirsch  exercised  a  "truly  marvelous  power  to  stir  his  disciple's 
soul-life  to  the  depths"  as  Graetz's  biographer  puts  it  (p.  19), 
whether  it  is  true  that  Hirsch's  observations  "put  his  new  pupil  into 
a  fever  of  enthusiasm,"  and  though  Graetz  may  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  his  desire  "to  learn  the  methods  of  Talmud  study,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Halacha,  pursued  by  a  man  whom  he  admired  pro- 
foundly," the  fervor  of  Graetz's  gratitude  cannot  be  doubted.  He 


Memoir  of  Heinrich  Graetz,  Index  Volume  of  History,  p.  12. 


had  left  Hirsch's  home,  owing  to  some  domestic  frictions,  yet  with 
unlessened  cordiality  of  feeling  (1840).  Five  years  thereafter  he 
inscribes  his  doctor-thesis,  "Gnosticism  and  Judaism"  (1846)  to 
"Samson  Raphael  Hirsch,  the  brilliant  champion  of  historical  Juda- 
ism, my  unforgettable  teacher  and  fatherly  friend,  in  love  and 
gratitude."  The  friendship,  unfortunately,  did  not  continue  un- 
broken to  the  end;  in  his  intense  dislike  for  historical  and  literary 
criticism  as  applied  to  the  Jewish  past  Hirsch  attacked  Graetz's 
History31  with  fierce  vehemence,  accusing  the  historian  of  "unex- 
ampled levity  and  immoderate  lack  of  thoroughness."  Whether  the 
outburst  of  anger  was  intended,  as  Graetz's  biographer  surmises,32 
against  the  Breslau  seminary,  rather  than  against  the  heretical  pupil, 
would  be  hard  to  say;  the  labor  of  the  refutation  would  seem  to 
argue  against  any  theory  of  personal  feeling.  There  is  little  proof 
to  be  found  in  Graetz's  notorious  Vol.  XI.  of  the  profound  sway 
which  Hirsch's  first  work  and  the  close  communion  of  those  years 
must  have  exerted  over  the  historian's  years  of  development.  The 
Ben  Usiel  letters  are  coolly  dismissed  as  simply  "the  first  notes  of  a 
sturdy  protest  against  the  shallowing  of  Judaism"  (p.  504). 

But  we  have  taken  a  forward  leap  to  1857.  There  was  much 
friendly  interchange  of  service  previously  to  that  open  breach,  be- 
tween the  two  men.  Graetz  proved  of  material  assistance  to  his 
genial  master  in  the  preparation  of  what  was,  on  the  whole,  his 
most  ambitious  work  that  "Essay  on  Yissroeil's  Duties,"  for  the 
publication  of  which  the  "letters  from  the  North"  had  appeared  as 
a  timid  solicitation  (Voranfrage).  Graetz  revised  the  last  part  of 
the  book  with  Hirsch  and  assisted  in  reading  the  proofs,  the  volume 
appearing  in  1838. 

The  Horeb  is  far  more  difficult  to  sum  up  adequately  or  even  to 

characterize  succinctly  than  are  the  "letters  from  the  North."    It 

is,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  hermeneutics 

The  Horeb.      and  its  general  modes  of  reasoning,  a  work  that 

has    not    its    equal    in    the    modern    literature    of 

Judaism  for  boldness  of  conception,  for  diligence  and  persistence 

of  execution,  for  resourceful  and  devoted  ingenuity  in  interpretation, 


81  Jeshurun  5617,  pp.  254  ff. 

82  Index  vol.  p.  69.  . 
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« 

a  work  which  can  have  been  dictated  only  by  a  strong  and  lofty 
purpose.  An  earnest  piety,  an  unwavering  faith  in  the  supremacy 
of  Judaism  pervade  its  every  page ;  traditional  law  is  treated  with 
a  tender,  admiring  reverence  which  almost  amounts  to  absolute 
conviction  of  infallibility;  by  the  side  of  far-fetched  and  absurd 
symbolizations  and  justifications  there  appear  meditations  and  pithy 
sermons  which  are  underlain  by  an  affectionate  study  of  history 
and  human  nature,  upborne  by  the  noblest  principles  of  idealism  afTd 
spiritual  passion.  We  may  as  well  premise  the  discussion  of  this 
remarkable  book  by  explaining  that  it  was  intended  and  announced 
as  the  second,  practical  part  following  upon  a  systematic  theology 
of  orthodoxy  which  never  attained  to  birth.  Whether  the  inde- 
fatigable writer  found  such  a  task  beyond  his  strength,  whether 
his  speculative  wing  became  lamed,  after  the  first  bold  flights,  in  the 
struggle  of  manhood  years,  or  whether,  perhaps,  his  many  congre- 
gational burdens  precluded  the  calm  and  prolonged  leisure  needed 
for  the  construction  of  such  a  conceptual  edifice,33  we  cannot  decide 
from  any  utterance  of  his  own. 

The  Horeb  was  written  "irr  the  first  line,  for  Yissroeil's  thinking 
youths   and   maidens."     It   is   not  only   characteristic   of   Hirsch's 

intense  eagerness  to  teach  Judaism,  that  he 
For  the  Young,  should  have  addressed  himself,  by  preference, 

to  the  young  and  impressionable :  it  not  only 
bespeaks  his  fervid  assurance  of  the  vitality  of  orthodoxy  that  he 
should  have  turned  to  that  uneasy  age  of  growth  when  a  precocious 
scepticism,  a  heedless  frivolity  are  so  apt  to  take  possession  of  half- 
raw,  self-righteous  youth ;  but  the  whole  style  of  the  Horeb,  differing 
distinctly  from  that  of  the  letters,  breathes  the  one  earnest  and 
powerful  purpose  to  speak  to  the  imagination  and  the  emotions  of 
the  easily  kindled,  to  arouse,  inflame,  impress  in  accents  that  are 
keyed  to  highest  intensity  of  feeling. 

The  Horeb  is  partly  handbook  of  orthodox  law,  partly  religious 

reader  for  family  use,  now  a  disquisition  on  underlying  philosophic 

concept,  again  a  fiery,  continuous  sermon  on  funda- 

A  Book  for     mental  Jewish  morality  as  it  enters  into  everyday 

the  Family,     life.      Long   quotations    from    the    Bible,    more    or 

less  phantastically  expanded  and  distorted  in  trans- 


Prof.  G.  Deutsch's  article  in  Jewish  Comment,  May  29,  1908. 
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lation,  serve  as  introductions  to  many  chapters ;  the  other  quota- 
tions are  taken  from  Talmud  and  Midrash;  the  rest  of  our  vast 
literary  treasure-house  is  almost  untouched.  Powerful  and  im- 
petuous as  is  the  style  of  his  sermonizing  appeals,  their  tone  is  almost 
always  one  of  unaffected  fatherliness ;  much  of  it  yet  retains  the 
somewhat  stilted  ecstasy  of  Ben  Usiel  (p.  14,  e.  g.)  ;  solemn  puns 
are  not  repudiated  (mix  p.  50)  ;  the  hysterical,  again,  is  not  avoided 
Ce.  g.  pp.  25  and  29). 

The  book  is  not  easy  reading;  yet  it  is  claimed  by  those  who 
know,  that  it  has  become  a  favorite  source  of  edification  in  many 
German  families;  there  are  those  who  predict  that  it  is  destined 
to  give  rise  to  a  momentous  renaissance  whenever  it  may  be  intro- 
duced, in  the  Hebrew  garb,  to  the  great  Jewish  East. 

It  would  be  easy,  of  course,  to  give  a  Blumenlese  of  exceedingly 
solemn  absurdities  from  the  Horeb,  illustrating  again,  for  the  nonce, 
how  little  the  sense  of  humor  can  dwell  with 
Eccentricities.  tense  seriousness.  The  explanation  of  n^D  is 
as  far-fetched  as  it  is  lofty  (p.  169)  :  "On  the 
preservation:  of  the  sanctity  of  this  covenant-seal  is  founded 
the  eternity  of  your  people;  is  founded  the  fact  that  never  m 
Yissroeil  can  the  beast  so  triumph  that  an  entire  generation  must 
yield  its  place  among  the  people  as  a  degenerate,  however  nations 
else  might  enervate  themselves ;  that  in  each  newly  blossoming 
generation  a  new  garden  of  God  may  flower  again  to  whom  anew 
God's  spirit  turns,  estranged  though  it  had  become  from  the  un- 
worthy generation  that  has  passed."  A  sublime  reading,  we  should  say, 
of  the  Jewish  diaspora ;  but  he  continues  in  a  different  strain  (p.  170)  : 
"desecration  of  this  covenant-seal  brings  with  it  the  animaliz- 
ing  of  the  human  soul,  brings  mutilation  of  the  human  body,  brings 
decay  of  the  generations,  desecration  of  families,  permits  ailments 
to  be  transmitted  by  inheritance  from  feeble  fathers  to  still  more 
decrepit  grandchild-weaklings ;  only  in  the  holy-sturdy  body  lives 
holy-sturdily  and  vigorously  the  soul." 

A  butt  of  witticism  and  derision,34  e.  g.,  has  been  (p.  326)  his 
particularly  weak  defense — or  rather  praise — for  Hirsch  claims 


34  Ben  Chananya  1863  col.  127,  Prof.  Deutsch  in  Jewish  Comment. 
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neither  to  justify  nor  even  reason  on  God's 

The  Covered  Head.  commands,35  of  the  covered  head.  The  intent 
is  deeply  spiritual,  the  logic  totters  alarm- 
ingly :  "only  those  parts  which  principally  serve  as  tools  for  human 
work,  as  face  and  hands,  shall  be  visible;  but  everything  which 
mainly  subserves  animal  functions,  shall  be  covered;  that  to  the 
corporeal  eye,  too,  qnly  the  human  in  you  may  appear,  the  beast 
remain  under  cover,  that  your  very  presence  may  remind :  you  are 
here  for  a  divinely  human  vocation,  not  for  a  bodily-beastly.  And 
as  you  withdraw  the  beastly  part  of  your  body  from  the  eye,  you 
may  not,  in  any  way,  bear  your  body  as  if  imposing  esteem,  so  as  to 
stride  along  with  loftily  rigid  neck,  adding,  so  to  say,  to  your 
animal  size,  and,  as  if  that  were  your  greatness,  forcing  that  upon 
the  eye.  Your  walk,  your  attitude,  be  frank,  but  modest!  For  the 
guarding  of  that  modesty  our  sages  especially  recommended  that 
one  should  never  leave  the  head  uncovered  while  walking  under  the 
open  sky,  that  we  may  steadily  remain  aware  of  the  confines  of  the 
animal  in  man  and  know  that. just  where  human  scope  stops,  there 
begins  the  eternal  reign  of  God's  wielding."36 

An  inconsistency  has  been  found  by  more  than  one  critic,  on  the 
one  hand  between  these  elaborate  sophistications  and  the  unquestion- 
ing, childlike  obedience  of  the  old-fashioned  orthodoxy,  on  the  other 
hand  between  Hirsch's  denunciation  of  Maimonides  and  the  toilsome 
semi-apologies  which  he  himself  builds  up.  While  only  a  professed 
panegyrist  like  S.  A.  Hirsch  can  declare  that  his  great  namesake, 
during  a  lifetime  of  81  years,  never  once  contradicted  himself, 
while  Bernfeld  is  in  all  probability  within  the  truth  in  claiming, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  that  a  scholar  of  the  old-fashioned  ortho- 
doxy would  be  sure  to  discover  any  amount  of  niDTip'SK  in  Hirsch's 
writings,  the  founder  of  neo-orthodoxy  puts  up,  in  his  preface, 
a  doughty  and  logically  strong  defense,  in  anticipation,  against  this 
very  charge  of  inconsistent  apologetics. 

Finally,  in  a  work  inscribed  to  the  young  we  must  pay  some 


35  Preface,  p.  XII. 

88  He  also  saw  in  the  uncovered  head  an  attempt  to  hide  our  Oriental  deri- 
vation. 
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grateful  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  elevated  spirituality,  to  the  pow- 
erful appeal  for  purity  and  chastity  which 

Appeal  for  Purity,     lifts  the  book  almost  above  anything  in  its 
own  line  of  Jewish  educational  endeavor.37 

The  chapter  on  "Bewaring  against  Unchastity"  is  one  of  the 
most  impressive  appeals  in  that  direction  that  ever  emanated 
from  a  Jewish  pen. 

On  the  whole,  Martin  Philippson's  characterization  of  Samson 
Raphael  Hirsch,38  is  not  unjust.  "Hirsch  addressed  himself  to  faith 
first,  then  to  reason;  he  breaks  with  old  orthodoxy,  at  least  with 
some  of  its  most  positive  habits,  in  sanctioning  secular  education, 
sermon  in  the  vernacular  and  a  self-conscious,  sophisticated  practice 
of  the  divine  precepts ;  he  places  belief  first  as  his  sine  qua  non ; 
but  then  he  opens  the  door  to  unbridled  speculation" ;  yet  has  the 
"Horeb"  not  only  remained  a  handbook  for  the  people,  but  it  cannot 
be  matched,  as  a  powerful,  detailed  presentation  of  religious  practice, 
in  the  corresponding  literature  of  Reform  Judaism. 

From  Oldenburg  the  now  widely  known  champion  of  the  oral 
tradition  was  called  to  Emden  (1841)  where  he  officiated  as  Chief 
Rabbi  of  Aurich  and  Osnabrueck  with  his  resi- 
At  Emden.  deuce  at  E'mden  for  nearly  six  years.  He  was 
here,  as  he  had  been  at  Oldenburg,  a  busy  organ- 
izer of  schools  and  charitable  institutions,  deeply  concerned 
with  the  regulation  of  the  service,  a  dignified  and  tactful  media- 
tor between  his  people  and  the  government.  At  his  departure 
forMoravia  the  universal  regret  of  his  people  was  voiced  in  a  man- 
ner which  bespoke  a  lasting  impression ;  the  one  token  of  recognition 
he  asked  was  that  his  work  be  continued  in  a  spirit  of  generous  self- 
sacrifice.39  He  had  supplemented  his  Ben  Usiel  and  joined  in  the 
prevailing  controversies  by  publishing,  in  1838,  his  Erste  Mitteilungen 
aus  Naf tali's  Brief wechsel  (against  Holdheim)  and  in  1844  his 
Zweite  Mitteilungen  aus  einem  Briefwechsel  ueber  die  neueste 
juedische  Literatur. 


37  On  the  other  hand  he  urgently  warns  in  the  same  chapter  against  married 
women  wearing  their  hair  uncovered,  p.  304. 

33  Neueste  Geschichte  des  juedischen  Volkes,  vol.  I.  p.  184. 
39  Orient  1847,  p.  301. 


He  was  now  called  to  a  sphere  which  was  universally  re- 
garded as  the  highest  then  open  to  an  orthodox  rabbi  in 
occidental  civilization.40  The  position  of  rabbi  of 
Moravia.  Xikolsburg  derived  its  unique  distinction  from  the 
men  who  had  occupied  it:  Mordechai  Benet,  Nahum 
Trebitsch  and  others ;  the  office  of  chief-rabbi  of  Moravia  and 
Silesia  to  which  he  was  elevated  had  been  held  by  men  like 
Jehudah  Loeb  Bezalel,  Yom  Tob  Lipman  Heller,  Menachem  Mendel 
Krochmal  and  others.  It  should  be  said  in  passing,  that  Samson 
Raphael  Hirsch  was  the  last  in  this  splendid  chain,  as  the  office 
virtually  ceased  with  his  leaving  it.41  There  were,  then,  said  to  be 
30,000  Jews  in  Moravia  ;42  Hirsch  had  been  carefully  chosen  out 
of  a  number  of  eminent  names. 

The  advent  of  the  great  writer  and  organizer  was  greeted  with 
enthusiasm;  he  issued  a  number  of  edicts  relating  to  the  religious 
life,  to  benevolent  and  educational  activities, 
Dissonances.  to  the  civic  situation,43  which  breathe  a  simple 
dignity  and  unostentatious  piety.44  There  was, 
however,  to  the  Western  German,  a  strangeness  of  environment 
which  could  be  mitigated  neither  by  his  accentuation,  in  his  own 
life,  of  severe  standards  of  orthodoxy,45  nor  by  his  unbending  in- 
sistence on  the  adoption  of  these  standards,  even  by  visitors.46  It 
had  been  hoped  that  in  Hirsch  would  be  found  the  man  who  would 
combine  modern  refinement  and  secular  learning  with  a  perfect 
mastery  of  rabbinical  literature,  with  undisputed  authority,  especially 
in  the  wide  realm  of  the  Halachic  and  Hagadic  writings  ;  but  Hirsch's 
comparative  lack  of  rabbinical  learning  made  him  the  inferior  of  many 
men  who  were  to  look  to  him  for  guidance ;  the  mantle  of  the  great 
legists  of  an  older  generation  was  oppressively  heavy  for  his  occi- 


40  B.  Drachmann's  Ben  Usiel. 

41  See  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  art.  Moravia. 

42  Orient  1847,  p.  32. 

43  He  did  yeoman's  work  in  the   struggle  for  civic  emancipation.    (Jubi- 
laeums-Xummer,  pp.  29  ff.) 

44  Orient,  1847  p.  287,  1848  pp.  76  ff,  274,  362. 

4>  He  laid  special  stress  on  the  ritual  bath  and  on  minor  fasts,  let  his  beard 
grow  etc.  Orient  1847,  p.  301. 
4"  See  Graetz  Memoir,  p.  43. 
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dental  shoulders.  Hirsch  never  attained  to  wide  or  exact  scholar- 
ship in  any  branch  of  Jewish  literature.  He  was  too  much  the 
creature  of  powerful  impulse,  unfettered  speculation  and  busy  action 
to  pay  continuous  attention  to  scholarly  detail ;  in  Moravia  he  was,  by 
lofty  comparison,  called  an  n^n  DV,47  just  as  embittered  Breslau, 
later  on,  jeered  at  him  as  a  pE^-THD ;  in  each  epithet  there  was 
considerable  admixture  of  personal  feeling;  in  the  case  of  men  like 
Fassel  and  Schmiedl,  whose  persecution  did  not  cease  with  his  de- 
parture, a  spice  of  envious  malice.48 

The  distinction  of  the  office  and  the  uncongeniality  of  the  environ- 
ment must  be  taken  into  account,  together  with  Hirsch's  courageous 
self-confidence  and  unbounded  propagandist  zeal,  to  estimate  prop- 
erly the  apparently  astonishing  self-abnegation  with  which  he  now 
leaves  the  religious  headship  over  a  populous,  ancient,  well-organized 
community,49  to  accept  charge  of  a  newly  formed  congregation  of 
some  seventy  families  owning'  no  synagog  or  other  institution  in  the 
center  of  Western  Germany.50 

Albert  Cohn,  in  an  autobiographical  article,51  depicts  the  religious 

indifference  that  prevailed  at   Frankfort  prior  to  the   coming  of 

Hirsch.   What  the  latter  had  to  contend  with 

Rampant  Reform,  in  his  efforts  for  religious  education,  he  de- 
scribes in  a  pamphlet52  from  which  some 
almost  incredible  particulars  are  quoted  by  S.  A.  Hirsch.53  It  is 
claimed  that,  through  the  machinations  of  the  "Jewish  Congregational 


47  On  the  other  hand  there  were  those  among  the  rabbinical  authorities  of 
Moravia,  who  spoke  of  him  with  sincere  respect  (Jubilaeums-Xummer,  p.  11). 

**  Ben  Chananya  1861,  p.  70.  To  the  whole  warfare  and  similar  journalistic 
gossip  applies  the  complaint  (ibid  p.  105)  against  ,,die  leider  herrschend  ge- 
wordene  Sucht  sich  in  den  Tagesblaettern  gegenseitig  herabzuwuerdigen." 

49  Which  had,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  foiled  his  every  attempt  at 
organizing  its  congregational  and  educational  life,  until  his  title  of  Ober- 
landesrabbiner  seemed  a  mere  shadow.  (Jubilaeums-Nummer,  pp.  24,  25.) 

w  Jubilaeums-Nummer,  p:  12.  The-  statement  in  E.  Schreiber:  Reformed 
Judaism,  p.  62,  note,  is  doubly  incorrect ;  it  was  the  charter  membership  which 
counted  eleven  names  and  among  these  no  Rothschild  is  found. 

51  Ben  Chananya  1864,  col.  969. 

52  Die  Religion  im  Bunde  mit  dem  Bortschritt,  von  einem  Schwarzen  1854. 

53  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  II,  p.  137. 


Council"  it  was,  between  the  years  1818  and  1838,  an  indictable 
offense,  checked  and  punished  by  the  police,  to  teach  the  young  the 
Bible  in  Hebrew  and  the  Talmud.  Scholars  who  had  hidden  in 
lofts  to  pursue  these  studies  were,  by  the  Jewish  Council,  dragged 
from  their  places  of  concealment  and  banished;  at  a  penalty  of 
50  florins  people  were  warned  against  harboring  such  offenders ; 
the  council  officially  boasts  of  having  suppressed  a  well  endowed 
Talmud  school.  A  "Tsitsith  Society"  for  private  Sabbath-study 
of  the  weekly  Bible-sections  was  forced  to  disband,  its  work  being 
declared  a  misdemeanor.  The  provision  of  prisoners  and  hospital 
patients  with  kosher  food  was  stopped. 

The  tale  may  be  tendentiously  colored,  but  the  writer's  veracity 
stands  unassailed.  Its  items  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  probably 
accounting  to  some  extent  for  Hirsch's  stubborn  rejection,  in  1876, 
of  the  apparently  liberal  offers  of  the  council  in  the  effort  to  con- 
ciliate the  movement  for  secession. 

Hirsch  remained  in  Frankfort  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  trans- 
formed the  original  Minyan  of  eleven  families  in  1848  (it  soon  num- 
bered Anselm  von  Rothschild  and  other 

Activity  in  Frankfort,  men  of  large  means  among  its  supporters; 
into  an  imposing  community  which  counted 

five  hundred  families  at  his  death  and  is  said  to  embrace  nine  hun- 
dred at  the  present  time.  Unlike  his  teacher  Bernays  who  clung  to 
the  ancient  disorder  of  the  synagog  as  to  a  tradition,  he  took  pride 
in  regulating  the  discipline  and  decorum  of  the  service;  his  most 
marked  success  as  an  inspirer  and  organizer  consisted  in  the  build- 
ing up54  of  a  graded  system  of  Jewish,  in  connection  with  secular, 
education,  which  is  probably,  in  the  Jewish  field,  unequaled  in 
Western  civilization ;  his  Buergerschule  and  Realschule,  it  is  said, 
are  ranked  by  the  government  as  models  of  their  kind.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  counter-revolutions  that  they  seek  to  strengthen  their 
religious  hold  by  the  aid  of  systematic  education.  Hirsch's  life-long 
interest  in  the  religious  growth  of  the  young  was  attested  by  the 
religious  enthusiasm  which  he  aroused  among  them  and  stimulated 


64  He  began  by  going  from  house  to  house  for  subscriptions  and  pupils 
(Jubilaeums-Nummer,  p.  12.). 


by  live  social  organisms.  His  powerful  ascendancy,  now  and  then, 
gave  rise  to  complaints  of  tyranny;55  his  bitterest  enemy  had  to 
admit  that  Hirsch  never,  bent  the  knee,  or  even  paid  the  homage  of 
flattery,  to  wealth  or  secular  power. 

He  founded,  in  1854,  a  religious  monthly,  the  Jeschurun,  which 
was  published  by  him  until  1870,  resumed  1883,  under  the  editorship 
of  his  son  Isaac,  until  1887,  when  it  was  merged 
The  Jeschurun.  with  the  Mainzer  Israelit  of  Dr.  Lehmann. 
The  pages  of  the  Jeschurun  contain,  by  the 
side  of  much  that  has  no  enduring  value,  some  excellent  essays 
from  Hirsch's  pen,  replete  with  shrewd  observation  and  instinct 
with  Jewish  feeling  (e.  g.,  Der  Hellenismus  it.  d.  Judenthum,  Kis- 
lew  5617,  Das  Judenthum  u.  Rom,  Teveth  5617)  ;  his  refutation  of 
some  of  Graetz's  vagaries  argues  a  certain  thoroughness,  even  objec- 
tivity of  method;  his  comments  on  American  conditions,  as,  e.  g, 
when  he  republishes  and  translates  Dr.  Illowy's  Hebrew  letter  of 
reproof  addressed  to  Dr.  Lilienthal,  are  bitterly  contemptuous. 

He  began  (1857,  p.  615)  a  treatise  on  Jewish  symbolics  (Grund- 
linien  einer  juedischen  Symbolik)  which  was  deserving  of  wider 
and  more  respectful  notice  than  it  received,  being- 
Symbolics,  in  reality  an  attempt  to  lay  down  "the  rules  and 
guiding  principles,  for  the  tracing  of  the  ideas 
underlying  the  Jewish  observance."  In  applying  these  rules, 
of  course,  he  loses  himself  in  a  maze  of  trivialities  such  as  are 
not  likely  to  appeal  to  the  modern  reader.  Here,  for  instance,  is  his 
reverentially  toilsome  worship  at  the  feet  of  the  mysterious  Shin  on 
the  "houses"  of  the  Tefillin  (1859,  p.  473). 

"Let  us,  then,  ponder  on  the  Shin  of  the  Tefillin,  and,  first  of  all, 
under  this  view-point  as  a  single  letter,  and  let  us  ask,  to  begin  with, 
whether  perhaps  some  concept  might  inhere  in 
A  Finicality.  its  linguistic  significance  as  letter  that  might 
appear  on  the  house-walls  of  the  Tefillin  with 
such  pregnancy  and  in  such  a  harmonious  union  with  everything 
else  that  we  should  be  justified  at  once  in  seizing  upon  this  con- 
cept as  the  one  intended  to  be  conveyed  on  this  occasion." 


Ben  Chananya  1863,  col.  130  ff. 


"Fortunately  the  letter  has  only  one  perfectly  crisp,  clearly 
marked  linguistic  meaning:  it  is  the  sign  of  the  relative  pronoun, 
'which/  often,  indeed,  with  the  elliptically  implied  demonstrativum, 
'that  which.'  This  ellipsis  is  no  mere  grammatical  usage;  it  lies, 
rather,  essentially  in  the  fundamental  concept  of  the  relativum  itself ; 
to  each  relativum,  be  it  remembered,  the  subject  on  which  it  tries 
to  confer  an  attribute  is  something  not  present,  as  yet  unknown ; 
rather  does  it  (the  relativum)  direct  attention  to  something  which 
is  to  be  made  cognizable  by  the  attribute  so  as  to  designate  it  by 
means  of  such  attribute." 

Despite  the  mountain-labored-mouse  appearance  of  these  linguistic- 
philosphical  finicalities  it  must  in  fairness  be  admitted,  with  S.  A. 
Hirsch,  that  the  "Symbolik"  is  a  remarkable  effort  in  which  the 
eloquent  and  ingenious  author  proves  "beyond  doubt  that  a  Jewish 
Symbolics  really  does  exist,"  also  that  the  introduction  on  the  theory 
of  symbols  in  general  is  "a  noteworthy  sample  of  a  philosophical 
disquisition."50 

In  1867  Hirsch  began,  as  the  outcome  of  a  course  of  lectures, 
the  publication  of  a  Pentateuch  translation  with  commentary,  the 
last  volume  of  which  appeared  in  '78,  the 
The  Pentateuch,  whole  work  reaching,  in  1903,  its  fourth  edi- 
tion. Moses  Mendelssohn's  German  transla- 
tion, printed  in  Hebrew  lettering,  accompanied  by  a  Hebrew  com- 
mentary, had  been  anathematized  by  the  Hprwitzs  and  Raphael 
Kohns  of  his  day;  Hirsch's  version  which  passed  unchallenged  was 
German  in  all  but  the  text,  thus  marking  the  changed  attitude  of 
orthodoxy  itself.57 

Version  and  commentary  teem  with  the  individualisms  and 
eccentricities  of  the  author ;  yet  both  are  far  from  meriting  the 
disdain  with  which  they  were,  and  largely  are,  viewed  by  men  of 
the  Reform  wing.  It  is,  of  course,  not  practicable  at  this  juncture 
to  set  forth  in  detail  Hirsch's  peculiar  methods  of  exegesis  of  which 
samples  have  been  given  in  what  has  gone  before ;  a  few  illustrations, 
taken  more  or  less  at  random,  must  suffice.  He  starts  out  with  a 
small  treatise  on  the  significance  of  sound-similarity  (Lautverwand- 


Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  II,  134. 
Prof.  Deutsch  in  Jewish  Comment. 
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schaft)  which  he  exaggerates  out  of  all  due  proportion;  it  was 
such  creations  of  fancy  which  drew  upon  him  the  name  of  "Kabbalist 
of  philology."58 

K>fcn  in  JVPin  he  connects  with  W  and  B>m :  "the  sound-simi- 
larity with  £>jn  and  BTH  of  which  one  refers  to  a  movement  in 
space,  the  other  to  an  inward  motion,  indicates  that  we  must  appre- 
hend B>K*l  as  the  seat  of  movement,  as  that  organ  from  which  all 
outward  and  inward  motion  takes  its  start.  Hence,  rpt^fcO  signifies 
the  inception  of  a  movement,  its  inception  in  time,  never  in  space." 

Here  is  a  sample  of  the  homiletic  eloquence  which  sparkles  on 

many  a  page  by  the  very  side  of  philogical  and  other  absurdities: 

,,DTtfK  K13:  with  this  stands  and  falls  all  that 

Homiletic  Exegesis,  follows ;  everything,  substance  and  form  of 
all  being,  proceeded  out  of  the  free,  omnipo- 
tent creator  will.  Free  stands  and  reigns  today  the  Creator  over 
substance  and  form  of  all  that  is,  over  the  .forces  that  are  active 
in  matter,  over  the  law  by  which  they  work  and  over  the  forms 
they  shape.  For  has  not  Hfs  free,  almighty  will  created  that  matter 
in  which  these  forms  are  embodied,  appointed  laws  for  them,  accord- 
ing to  which  they  mould  these  forms  ?  And  as  He  is  free  sovereign 
over  His  own  world,  so  also  upon  man  into  whom  He  breathed  a 
spark  of  His  free  being  He  could  bestow,  with  this  spark,  the  free 
government  over  his  small  world,  the  free  sway  over  the  body  and 
its  powers  and  could  place  him,  free  image  of  the  free  God,  into 
the  world  that  is  ruled  by  His  omnipotence."59 

Right  by  the  side  of  this  we  have  fcTQ  ranged  with  N13,  ¥13, 
mn,  ms,  ms  "which,  all  of  them,  indicate  an  effort  to  step  out, 

a  going  forth  out  of  some  inwardness 

Etymologien-Schwindel.  or  confinement;  thus  results  for  K"Q 

also  the  concept  of  putting  forth  into 

external  existence;  why,  in  Chaldee,  K"Q  really  does  mean  the 
outward  thing,,  outside." 


M  Geiger's  Zeitschrift  fuer  Wissenschaft  und  Leben,  vol.  X,  159. 

ra  Prof.  Elias  Fink  (Jubilaeums-Nummer,  p.  28)  finds  a  whole  system  of 
religious  philosophy  in  the  Commentary;  similarly  Jacob  Rosenheim   (p.  49) 
discoveries  ,,Gedankenkeime  ...  in  verschwenderischer  Fuelle  zu  dem  Auf- 
bau  einer  systematischen  Philosophic  des  Judenthums." 
\ 
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Parenthetically  it  should  be  remarked  that  Hirsch  was  not  only 
blissfully  ignorant  of  all  Oriental  languages  outside  of  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  but  went  so  far  as  to  advise  the  young  Graetz  deliberately 
against  pursuing  the  study  of  Syriac.60 

It  is  self-understood  that  he  treats  the  KniD  with  all  the  respect 
belonging  to  scientific  methods  of  interpretation;  the  hermeneutic 

rules  of  rabbinical  exegesis  are,  to 

Rabbinical  Hermeneutics.  him,  founded  in  the  laws  of  Hebrew 

expression,  as  well  as  in  general 

logic.  Here,  for  example,  is  his  ingenious  apologue  for  the 
"•m :  "it  is  an  intrinsic  peculiarity  of  the  Hebrew  linguistic 
concept  to  employ  this  particle  (n«)  only  in  connection  with 
the  accusative:  the  object,  never  with  nominative:  with  sub- 
ject. In  the  object  the  matter  is  apprehended  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  subject  from  which  a  movement  proceeds  towards 
it,  in  the  light,  therefore,  in  which  the  object;  appears  in  the 
view  of  another.  The  nature  of  things,  however,  is,  to  every 
outsider,  completely  veiled,  incomprehensible.  We  know  things  only 
in  and  through  their  mmK,  in  their  effects  wherein  their  peculiarity 
expresses  itself  and  which  form  the  only  media  for  their  compre- 
hension. It,  therefore,  makes  an  important  difference  to  the  ling- 
uistic feeling  of  our  sages  whether  the  object  is  expressed  by 
simply  naming  the  thing  or  through  the  mediation  of  the  particle 
JIN.  In  the  first  case  the  effect  relates  to  the  thing  alone;  in  the 
latter,  in  addition,  to  all  those  matters  in  which  it  exhibits  its  essen- 
tial activity.  Thus  T3K  "D3  would  only  represent  the  father  as 
the  object  of  honoring;  T2K  ritf  causes  this  honoring  to  be  ex- 
tended also  upon  all  those  who  stand  in  such  relationship  to  the 

00  Dr.  Herm.  Deutsch,  in  an  "appreciation  of  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch's  ori- 
ginality as  a  writer"  tries  to  justify  this  indefensible  crotchet :  "Auf  der  Gel- 
tendmachung  dieses  Standpunktes  beruht  die  ganze  Hirsch'sche  Etymologic. 
Man  mag  den  Ausfuehrungen  hierin  im  Einzelnen  Billigung  schenken  oder 
nicht,  ihre  grundsaetzliche  Richtigkeit  muss  jeder  einraeumen.  Es  ist  geradezu 
unglaublich,  wie  sehr  man  sich  gewoehnt  hat,  zur  Erklaerung  irgend  eines 
dunkeln  Ausdrucks  der  Bibel  sofort  in  anderen  Sprachen  Umschau  zu  halten, 
anstatt  im  naechsten  Umkreise  nachzusehen  und  sich  in  den  Geist  der  eigenen 
zu  vertiefen."  (Jubilaeums-Nummer,  p.  35.) 
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father  that  the  person  of  the  father  is  made  present  in  them,  e.  g., 
T2K  ritt'K  the  stepmother,  as  also  "ION  J"IN  includes  the  stepfather. 

riN  is  therefore  in  reality  a  ""m  which  allows  an  object  to  be 
taken  in  a  wider  compass"  (p.  6,  edition  iv,  1903). 

The  Einn  (Babylonian  Tiamat)60  he  translates  picturesquely  "das 
Gewoge."  With  the  same  seriousness  with  which  he  philologizes 
and  philosophizes  over  the  ^m  of  D^BBTl  nx  he  labors  over  the 
double  "inn  of  mxo  where,  besides,  the  number  of  the  subject  dis- 
agrees with  that  of  the  predicate.  Here  he  grows  profound,  in 
corroboration  of  Goethe's :  "denn  eben  wo  Begriffe  fehlen,  da  stellt 
das  Wort  zur  rechten  Zeit  sich  ein" :  "The  defectively  written  pi. 
fern.,  with  predicate  in  the  singular,  causes  everywhere  the 
divided  multiplicity  to  step  back  and  presents  by  preference  the 
abstract,  unified  concept  which  manifests  itself  in  many  objects, 
becomes  apparent  through  many  objects.  ...  In  the  present 
instance  the  unit  is  doubly  emphasized,  the  plural  form  abbreviated 
^\  put  in  the  singular.  The  harmonious  unity  of  the  numberless 
light-bearing  constellations  is  thus  pictured;  inasmuch  as  all  of 
them,  in  their  boundless  multitude,  yet  form  one  harmonious 
system." 

Instructive,  almost  entertaining,  is  the  manner  in  which  he  deals 
with  such  ticklish  passages  as  nnyj  pp  fnin  rnn«l  or  TI?D  'JB? 
^KISJ^l  "i^E  which  he  translates  "before  the  first  guide  had  arisen 
for  them  in  Moses." 

In  the  Jeschurun  he  had,  now  and  then,  given  specimens  of  the 
length  to  which  he  was  prepared  to  go  in  the  extravagances  of  an 
individual  exegesis.62 

A  translation  of  the  Psalms  appeared  in  1882  (in  second  edition, 

1898).     He  accepts,  whenever  indicated,  the  authorship  of  David, 

respectively  Moses  and  Solomon ;  the  Korahides, 

The  Psalms.       Assaf,  Heman  are  "geistesverwandte  Maenner," 

aroused     to     emulation     by     David's     example. 

Psalms  which   unmistakably  refer  to   experiences  of  the '  exile 

are  accounted  for  by  prophetic  prevision : 


61  Fried.  Delitzsch  Prolegomena,  p.  113. 

62  See   his   translation    of  DS^   D^Hl'N  DD'    (die    Pforten^der    Gemuether 
oeffnet  Gott  dem  Japhet),  Kisslev  5617. 
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"The  spirit  of  God  which  rested  upon  him  (David)  from  the 
consecration  of  his  choice  permitted  him  to  enter  mentally  and 
sympathetically  into  those  times  of  aberration  and  trial  awaiting 
his  people  which  had  been  foretold  long  ago  in  the  basic  books  of 
the  law  so  that  he  could  transmit,  even  for  the  time  of  Exile,  the 
poetic  word  of  warning  and  reminder,  comfort,  elevation  and  per- 
severance towards  God's  vouched- for  aim"  (p.  LV.,  Psalms). 

A  truce,  however,  to  further  citations  of  Hirsch's  strongly  flavored 
exegesis.  After  all  has  been  told,  when  we  take  stock  of  his  com- 
plete acceptance  of  Agadistic  exegesis  as  possessed  of  almost  un- 
questioned authority,  of  rabbinical  hermeneutics  as  scientific  prin- 
ciple, of  the  audacious  ignoring  he  deals  out  alike  to  Semitics,  to 
established  principles  of  historical  and  literary  criticism,  to  obvious 
analogues  from  other  sacred  books,  faiths  and  traditions,  the  un- 
bridled latitude  he  allows  himself63  in  linguistic  speculation,  homiletic 
violence  to  unsophisticated  texts,  philosophical  excursuses  on  the 
slenderest  of  foundations,  there  still  remains  an  abundance  of 
spirited  appergus,  shrewd  observations,  felicitous  parallelisms,  pro- 
found reflections  and  homiletical  gems,  which  stamp  the  book  as 
the  product  of  a  mind  of  robust  idiosyncrasy  and  rare  fertility. 

We  return  to  Hirsch's  practical  work  in  his  congregation,  as  it 

led  him  on  to  an  aggressive  step  which,  for  a  time,  constituted  the 

burning'  question  of  the  hour  for  German 

The  Genossenschaft.  Judaism  as  organized  by  communities.  At 
an  early  time  Hirsch  felt  restive  under  the 

bond  of  his  connection  with  the  Frankfort  communal  council.  In 
185164  his  flock  was  organized  as  Israelitische  Genossenschaft,  a  mere 
religious  society ;  a  congregation  they  could  not  be  under  the  law ; 
the  congregation  was  the  whole  community;  to  shake  off  that  sub- 
ordination meant,  under  the  constitutional  forms  of  the  government, 
to  renounce  Judaism.  Hirsch  desired  independence  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  communal  organization.  He  did  not  fear,  as  did 
the  Reformers,  disruption  into  sects;  he  even  preferred  such  dis- 


w  Even  B.  Drachmann  protests    against    the    symbolical    meanings    which 
Hirsch  attempts  to  force  upon  the  superscriptions  to  the  Psalms. 
"Jewish  Encyclopedia  (Vol.  V  p.  489). 
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ruption  to  any  intolerable  compromise  or  coercion.  In  two 
pamphlets:  "Das  Princip  der  Gewissensfreiheit,"  1874,  and  "Der 
Austritt  aus  der  Gemeinde,"  1876,  he  asked  for  the  right  to  separate 
and  independent  organization  for  the  organism  of  which  he  was  the 
spiritual  head.  The  Frankfort  community,  through  its  officials, 
offered  to  the  intending  seceders  almost  every  conceivable  induce- 
ment to  prevent  what  was  regarded  as  an  open  breach ;  they  held 
out  promises  of  "not  only  a  strictly  orthodox  synagog,  but  also  a 
Mikwah,  and  a  rabbi  licensed  by  men  of  undoubted  orthodoxy,  who 
should  supervise  all  ritual  institutions.  They  even  offered  to  intro- 
duce such  a  system  of  bookkeeping  that  the  taxes  of  orthodox 
members  should  not  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a  Reform 
synagog,  or  to  the  salaries  of  the  Reform  rabbi.05 

Hirsch's  stubborn  rejection  of  these  proffers  was  disapproved 
by  orthodox  coryphees  as  staunch  as  Selig  Baer  Bamberger  of 

Wuerzburg  and  Dr.  Horwitz  of  Frankfort ; 
A  Firm  Stand.  many  considered  the  movement  in  the  light  of 

an  open  and  incurable  split  in  the  Jewish 
ranks.  With  an  uncompromisingness  of  spirit  \vhich  proves  the 
lengths  to  which  Hirsch  was  ready  to  go,  he  assures  parliament  "be- 
fore the  Lord,  the  God  of  Truth,  that  between  none  of  the  various 
denominations  existing  within  the  Christian  Church  is  there  more 
thorough-going  antagonism  than  between  Reform  Judaism  and 
orthodox,  law-observant  Judaism."66 

He  obtained  powerful  aid  from  Eduard  Lasker,  the  great  Jewish 
parliamentarian,  who  had  been  born  in  an  orthodox  environment,  but 
whose  sympathy  was  grounded  upon  his  political  principles  as  a 
believer  in  liberalism.  The  opposition  was  led  by  Ludwig  Philippson, 
who  himself  petitioned  Kultusminister  Dr.  Falk  against  the  law 
and  caused  several  congregations  to  indite  similar  addresses;  the 
famous  jurist  Dr.  Makower67  deprecated  the  movement  in  a  book 
on  Jewish  congregational  conditions;  in  Parliament  the  law  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  historian  Von  Sybel.  It  passed  (July 


M  Prof.  Deutsch  in  Jewish  Comment. 

66  Quoted  in  M.  Kayserling :  Ludwig   Philippson,  p.  314. 

87  Ibid  p.  317. 
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28,  1876)  by  a  large  majority.  The  event  has  disproved  the  fears 
of  permanent  schism  that  had  been  entertained ;  here,  as  in  London 
and  Hamburg,  time  has  healed  the  soreness  of  the  bitterest  quarrels ; 
under  the  auspices  of  unhampered  individualism  the  solidarity  of 
the  Jew,  as  of  Judaism,  remains  unbroken. 

There  is  little  more  of  Hirsch's  literary  or  practical  work  to 

record.  The  discordant  anti-Semitic  chorus  of  the  early  eighties  elicited 

from  him  (1884)  a  pamphlet :  "On  the  rela- 

Talmud  and  Judaism,    tion  of  the  Talmud  to  Judaism  and  to  the 

social   position   of   its   adherents,"   which 

was  intended  to  "pave  the  road  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the 
Talmud,  as  well  as  of  the  followers  of  Judaism."68  It  contains 
the  well-known  extracts  which  are  employed  in  this  species  of 
apologetics ;  the  unusual  element  in  his  method  of  presentation  is  in 
the  effort  (p.  7)  to  vindicate  for  the  Talmud  recognition  as  the  "one 
only  source  of  actual,  genuine  Judaism."69 

The  discussion  of  Hirsch's   career  and  work  has  afforded  but 
scant  occasion   for -dwelling  upon  the   paramount  element   of   his. 

strength,  his  forceful,  imposing  personality. 
His  Personality.  He  is  described  by  Graetz  as  small  of  stature, 

but  of  commanding  seriousness  and  impres- 
sive dignity  of  bearing ;  by  a  coincidence  which  does  not  bear  the 
appearance  of  mere  accident,  several  of  the  orthodox  leaders,  Ber- 
nays,  Frankel  and  Sachs,  to  quote  a  few,  were  accused  of  haughti- 
ness and  seemed  to  cultivate  a  certain  solemnity  of  behavior,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  habits  of  aristocratic  seclusion,  while  reformers, 
like  Geiger  and  Holdheim,  displayed  a  less  formal  democracy  of 
manner  and  were  more  approachable  to  the  general  public.70  Among 
his  cojleagues,  while  he  counted  devoted  followers,  Hirsch  was, 
like  most  of  the  orthodox  leaders,  largely  isolated  ;71  he  protested 


68  An  anonymous  contributor  to  the  Jubilaeums-Nummer  (p.  32)  claims  to 
have  private  information  to  the  effect  that  the  downfall  of  Ignatieff  was  indi- 
rectly due  to  the  influence  of  Hirsch  and  of  the  little  phamphlet. 

'  *  A  translation  of  the  prayerbook  was  left  in  Ms  and  published  some  time 
after  his  death.  (i>iOtJM  D^BD  THD  2nd  edition,  1906). 

70  Hirsch  was  called  nil   DJ  by  his  enemies  (Ben  Chananya  1863,  p.  676). 

71  For  Z.  Frankel's  experience  in  Dresden,  see  Graetz  Memoir,  p.  37. 
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against  the  need  of  rabbinical  conferences  and  never  attended  one, 
urging,  instead,  efforts  for  religious  education.7-2  In  the  historical 
and  literary  research  of  his  day  he  had  no  part,  except  as  a  vigorous 
protestant.  When,  e.  g.,  Frankel's  nJJPDn  "OH  appeared,  he  fell 
foul  of  the  book,  denouncing  it  as  n^on  ^"n73  on  account  of 
Frankel's  recognition  of  historical  unfoldment,  until  even  the  peace- 
loving  Rappoport  burst  forth  in  anger.74 

It  is,  unfortunately,  impossible  to  acquit  Hirsch  of  fanaticism, 
as  Martin  Philippson  does.75  His  ungallant  insistence  on  a  wig 
for  the  visiting  bride70  of  the  young  Graetz 
Fanaticism.  may  have  been  palliated  by  the  Moravian  en- 
vironment ;  numerous  outbursts,  however,  in  his 
Jeschurun77  and  elsewhere78  display  the  intolerance  of  his  zeal, 
though  he  made  occasional  concessions,  even  in  later  years,  to  the 
cause  of  peace  with  the  non- Jewish  world.79 

As  to  the  impressiveness  of  his  preaching  we  have  Geiger's 
testimony  to  his  "extraordinary  eloquence"  in  the  years  of  their 
early  manhood ;  a  description  of  his  power  in 
His  Preaching.  the  pulpit  is  given  by  S.  A.  Hirsch  in  words 
which  are  not  uncolored  by  the  writer's  un- 
disguised hero-worship. 

"With  a  preacher  like  Hirsch  it  is  as  with  a  great  singer.  The 
effect  of  the  performance  must  be  felt,  but  cannot  be  described  and 
is  lost  to  posterity.  Whenever  in  his  sermons  some  struggle,  some 
hesitation  was  noticed,  it  was  because  he  was  applying  to  himself 
the  reins,  not  the  spur.  He  had  to,  restrain  the  great  copiousness 
in  the  outpour  of  ideas,  in  the  exuberant  flew  of  words  which  sug- 


"Bemfeid  jwoTiann  nn^n  P-  200. 

73  Ben  Chananya,  p.  61. 

74  Bemfeid  ppvEniDnn  nn^n 

n  Neueste  Geschichte  des  jued.  Volkes,  p.  184. 

n  The  Jubilaeums-Nummer  traces  to  the  last  will  of  S.  R.  H.'s  grandfather 
this  protest  ,,gegen  eine  Zeit,  die  dem  juedischen  Weibe  die  Krone  haeuslicher 
Zuechtigkeit  vom  Haupte  reisst."    p.  8.  • 
77  On  Sefirah,  lyar  5619,  Das  Hamburger  Attentat,  lyar  5620. 

78  Offener  Brief  an  S.  Ehrwuerden  Herrn  Distrikt-Rabbiner  S.  B.   Bam- 
berger  1877,  p.  7. 

79  Ben  Chananya  1862,  p.  396. 
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gested  themselves  to  him ;  and  with  the  greatest  skill  he  selected, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  those  that  were  most  fitting.  The  effect 
his  addresses  had  on  his  audience  was  always  electric.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  instances  were  by  no  means  few,  that  men  of  culture 
and  education  entered  the  synagog  with  opinions  antagonistic  to  his, 
and  left  it  again  with  serious,  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  their 
views,  to  end  in  becoming  his  most  ardent  followers."80 

It  is  no  small  testimony,  both  to  the  depth  of  his  sincerity  and 
to  the  force  of  his  example,  that  he  should  have  reared  all  of  his 
ten  children  (of  his  five  sons  only  one  survives  him)  to  a  full  accept- 
ance of  his  exacting  principles,  that  the  community  he  has  created 
should  have  grown,  as  it  did,  in  numbers  and  in  strength81  during 
the  nearly  twenty  years  since  its  great  leader  had  beea  gathered  to 
his  fathers. 

Whether  we  find  ourselves  in  agreement  with  Hirsch  or  not,  we 

must  revere  in  him  the  born  religious  leader.  Here  was  a  man 

who  in   a   real   sense,   to  quote   Bernfeld, 

A  Religious  Leader,  preached  inyn  x1?  in,  a  lusty-limbed,  bold- 
stroke  swimmer  against  one  of  the  might- 
iest currents  of  all  time ;  he  was  tragically  deceived,  through  confidence 
in  his  own  sincerity  and  power,  through  reverential  loyalty  to  the 
misprized  treasures  of  our  past,  into  rejecting  the  light  of  criticism, 
scorning  the  aid  of  research,  stemming  his  giant  strength  to  the 
arrest  of  intellectual  growth;  his  loyal  sentimentality  clung  obsti- 
nately even  to  such  externalities  as  the  North-German  pronunciation 
of  Hebrew  which  he  prided  himself  as  having  brought  to  honor 
as  not  "a  corrupt  Jargon."82 

The  man  had  sprung  panoplied  into  the  arena ;  re-editing  his  Horeb 


80  Another  even  more  enthusiastic  description  of  his  power  as  a  preacher 
is  furnished  by  Dr.  Armin  Schnitzer  of  Komorn  (Jubilaeums-Nummer,  p.  20). 

81 A  synagog,  costing  $400,000,  was  dedicated  bv   the   Religions-Genossen- 
schaft  last  year. 

82  Preface  to  Horeb,  2nd  edition,  written  3  months  before  his  death.  Drach- 
niann  here  parts  ways  with  him  (Preface  VII)  calling  it  "an  entirely  unneces- 
sary element  of  uncouthness  and  bizarrerie."  Gotthold  Solomon  (Geiger's 
Wissenschaftliche  Zeitschrift  fuer  juedische  Theologie  II,  p.  421  note)  mis- 
takes it  for  ,,juedisch-polnische  Mundart." 
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after  an  interval  of  nearly  fifty  years  he  found  nothing  to  change 
in  it,  as  he  had  left  the  Ben  Usiel  unchanged  in  its  second  edition, 
after  fifty-two  years  of  strenuous  life. 

He  was  a  man  of  one  mold,  steering  consistently,  indefatigably 
and  unwaveringly  for  one  aim ;  the  conservation  of  Judaism  in 
the  form  in  which  he  conceived  it.  Within  that 
A  Radical.  sphere  his  fervor,  his  industry,  his  capacity  for 
self-sacrifice,  his  purity  of  motive  and  loftiness 
of  principle  challenge  comparison ;  he  was  the  uncompromis- 
ing radical  among  the  orthodox,  as  Holdheim  was  among  the 
Reformers.  There  was  almost  as  much  divergence  among  orthodox 
leaders  and  orthodox  tendencies  as  there  was  in  the  Reform  camp ; 
if  in  the  latter  we  often  find  Geiger  arrayed  against  Philippson,  Stein 
at  opposite  poles  to  Holdheim,  Hirsch  and  Einhorn,  the  two  Adlers, 
Aub,  Wechsler  and  others  contending  for  divergent  conceptions  of 
practical  Reform,  so  do  we  also  find  Sachs  and  Oettinger  expressing 
opposite  views,  Hirsch  and  Bamberger,  Frankel  and  Hirsch  taking 
opposite  sides. 

The  radicals  at  the  extreme  poles  were  Holdheim  and  Hirsch, 
the  one  ready  to  make  the  most  far-reaching  concessions  to  the 
"demands  of  the  age,"  the  other  contending  for  the  infallibility  and 
eternity  of  the  whole  body  of  inherited  tradition. 

Yet  they  were  brothers  in  spirit,  audacious  temperaments  both, 
hungry  for  a  whole  truth ;  each  of  them,  the 

Hirsch  and  Holdheim.  one  in  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  the  other  in 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  searching  the  Jewish 

observances  for  their  symbolic  and  homiletic  contents,  each  flinging 
history  and  psychology  to  the  winds  in  the  chase  for  that  inexorable 
honesty  of  the  soul  which  men  call  logical  consistency.  Hirsch, 
the  unconscious  DVTiP^BK,  if  we  may  believe  Bernfeld,  the  P~)Kn  ny 
according  to  his  Moravian  traducers,  accuses  the  Jewish  world  of 
undervaluing  "D'p  and  D^PCIB  because  we  do  not  study  them." 
Holdheim,  the  ^V  and  *P"in  turns  his  training  for  pilpulistic  glad- 
iatorship  to  mortal  homethrusts  into  every  secret  Achilles-heel  of 
formidable  legalism.  The  men  were,  to  one  another,  like  intellectual 
antipodes  of  scornful  foot  and  averted  head;  yet  their  fiery  souls 


were  children  both,  of  that  prophet  intensity,  of  that  unquenchable 
inward  fire  which  draws  the  yearning  dreamer,  the  chain-free  soul 
on  to  the  goal,  be  it  to  the  stars  of  the  sky  or  to  the  dust  of  self- 
abasement. 

Hirsch  and  Holdheim,  both  standing  in  virtual  isolation,83  culti- 
vated intensively  their  local  field,  meanwhile  furnishing  to  others 
the  logical  justification  for  the  tendency  of  which  they  were  the 
forefront  champions.  Yet  one  was  a  mystic,  the  other  a  rationalist ; 
one  a  merciless  analyst,  the  other  an  imaginative  builder  of  specula- 
tive air-castles ;  one  the  militant  controversialist,  the  trumpet-blast 
calling  to  the  battle  of  progress ;  the  other  the  zealous  saint,  sermon- 
izing in  pamphlet,  catechism  and  commentary;  the  one  vivisecting 
Judaism  in  the  unshrinking  pursuit  of  light  and  freedom,  the  other 
adorning  it  with  sparkling  gems  of  sermonry  and  easily  tarnished 
glitter  of  ingenuity,  to  heighten  its  charms  to  the  young  of  his  people. 
But  enough  of  comparisons  and  contrasts ;  only  one  final  word 
of  criticism  as  to  "romantic  orthodoxy,"84  versus  uninspired  Reform. 

To  belong  to  the  romantic  school  is  partly 
Romanticism  vs.  to  love  quaintness  and  the  vague  tints  of 
Recklessness.  distance  for  their  own  sake,  partly  to  claim 

all  beauty  and  virtue  for  the  past,  in  depre- 
ciation of  the  prose  and  pettiness  of  the  present.  That  modern 
orthodoxy  holds  up  this  enchanting  mirror  to  the  fading  pro- 
cession behind  us,  is  true ;  it  is  just  as  true,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Reform  is  a  brave  enthroning  of  progress  as  against 
inertia,  humanitarianism  against  narrowness,  the  aesthetically 
pleasing  and  modernly  vital  as  against  the  slovenly  and  ihe 
meaningless ;  but  the  "spirit  of  the  times"  to  which  we  pay 
the  homage  of  changes  and  "abandonments  is  only  too  often  the 
pampered  temper  of  self-indulgence,  impatient  of  religious  restraint, 
a  foolishly  copied  disdain  of  the  prejudice  against  all  things  of 
strong  Jewish  flavor.  We  have  never  protested  against  the  desertion 
not  only  of  the  Saturday-Sabbath,  but  of  all  Sabbath-observance 

M  Hirsch  founded,  however,  in  1886  the  ,,Freie  Vereinigung  fuer  die  In- 
teressen  des  orthodoxen  Judenthums",  which  is  said  to  have  considerably  in- 
creased his  influence.  (Jubilaeums-Nummer,  p.  15.) 

"A  term  invented  by  Leop.  Loe\v. 
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with  half  the  religions  earnestness,  the  fierce  indignation  for  which 
so  menacing  an  evil  called;  our  summer  adjournment  of  all  worship, 
our  secular  Sunday-Sabbaths,  the  hustling  of  historical  holidays  on 
the  part  of  inconvenienced  rabbi  has  recorded  to  coming  ages  the 
materialistic  shallowness  with  which  our  methods  of  religious 
leadership  have  become  affected.  The  distinction  between  orthodox 
and  Reform  tendencies  is  often  temperamental,  rather  than  mental ; 
it  is  often  the  difference  between  a  tender,  a  not  unwholesome 
sentimentality  which  loyally  clings  to  every  shred  of  its  patrimony 
and  between  the  desire,  at  all  hazards,  to  be  in  the  wave  of  the 
prevailing  current,  often  the  mistaking  of  a  temporary  taste  or 
fashion  for  one  of  the  eternal  standards  of  beauty  and  truth. 

Samson  Raphael  Hirsch  had  the  mental  equipment,  the  abound- 
ing energy,  the  fiery  zeal,  the  personal  purity  and  unaffected  piety 
that  go  to  the  making  of  a  great  religious  leader ; 
In  Goluth.  had  he  been  planted  in  a  national  soil,  had  he 
grown  into  compact  spiritual  harmony  under  the 
auspices  of  a  vigorous,  assertive  national  culture,  he  might 
have  towered  into  the  stature  of  one  of  the  world's  prophets ; 
distracted  by  fermentations  and  outer  disharmonies  of  every 
kind,  tossed  into  the  struggle  for  emancipation  and  the  contro- 
versies of  Reform,  torn  between  civic  responsibilities  to  a  Teutonic 
civilization  and  national  religious  duties  to  his  Jewish  brothers,  flung 
from  Northern  Germany  to  Western  Austria  and  back  again  to  the 
old  free  city  where  he  ended  his  career,  he  became  no  more  than 
the  local  guide  and  inspirer  whose  voice  scarce  carried  to  a  portion 
within  a  province  of  scattered  Israel.85  Yet  after  all  is  said,  without 
permitting  ourselves  to  lapse  into  perfunctory  panegyrics,  we  must 
allow  him  to  have  been  a  priest  of  the  most  high  God,  one  whose 
lips  did  guard  knowledge,  at  whose  mouth  teaching  was  sought, 
he  being  a  messenger  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts". 

Dr.  Kohler  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  and  Brethren :  If  criticism  means  faultfinding  1" 
shall  not  prove  a  good  critic.  The  life-picture  presented  by  Rabbi 


S5  The  Jubilaeums-Xummer  discovers  traces  of  his   influence    in    Hungary 
(p.  45)  and  Holland  (p.  47). 
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Heller  is  a  fair  and  impartial  characterization  of  the  great  Jewish 
leader,  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch,  and  contrasts  favorably  with  the 
articles  appearing  in  the  American  Jewish  press  on  the  occasion  of 
his  centennial.  He  was  by  no  means  "the  recognized  leader  of 
Orthodoxy  in  Germany."  The  representative  leaders  of  traditional 
Judaism,  the  masters  of  the  Yeshiboth,  did  not  regard  him  as  their 
peer.  It  is  amusing  to  find  him  in  an  editorial  confounded  with  the 
radical  reformer,  Dr.  Samuel  Hirsch.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Samson 
Raphael  Hirsch  bore  neither  the  title  of  Doctor  nor  that  of  Rabbi. 
His  Frankfurt  flock  called  him  Rabbi  Hirsch ;  the  world  at  large 
knew  him  simply  as  Samson  Raphael  Hirsch.  Indeed,  he  was  a  man 
sui  generis.  He  stood  alone  and  kept  aloof  from  his  colleagues  on 
either  side.  He  was  in  his  social  life  a  thorough  aristocrat.  Nevei 
did  he  invite  us,  his  pupils,  to  enter  his  domestic  circle  and  discuss 
with  him  our  personal  affairs  or  subjects  of  interest,  religious  or 
otherwise.  All  the  more  he  impressed  us  and  all  his  hearers  by  his 
powerful  personality,  his  extreme  earnestness  and  the  peculiar  em- 
phasis he  laid  on  modern  training,  even  in  expounding  Bible  and 
Talmud.  There  was  nothing  artificial  about  him.  He  was  unique. 
And  I,  for  my  part,  gladly  offer  on  this  occasion  my  tribute  of  re- 
gard and  admiration  for  him  whom  I  proudly  call  my  teacher,  and  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  very  best  part  of  my  innermost  life.  It 
may  sound  paradoxical,  and  yet  it  is  true,  that  without  knowing  it, 
Samson  Raphael  Hirsch  liberated  me  from  the  thralldom  of  blind 
authority  worship,  and  led  me  imperceptibly  away  from  the  old  mode 
of  thinking,  or  rather  of  not  thinking,  into  the  realm  of  free  reason 
and  research.  His  method  of  harmonizing  modern  culture  with 
ancient  thought,  however  fanciful,  fascinated  me.  His  lofty  idealism 
impressed  me.  He  made  me,  the  Yeshibah  Bachur  from  Mayence 
and  Altona,  a  modern  man.  The  spirit  of  his  teachings  electrified 
me  and  became  a  lifelong  influence  to  me. 

Samson  Raphael  Hirsch  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  cultured 
humanity.  In  all  his  sermons  and  writings  he  deplored  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  Ghetto  view,  which  estranged  Jews  from  the  world  in 
which  and  for  which  they  should  live  and  work.  To  him  the  man 
came  first,  and  then  the  Jew,  since  the  latter  is  to  be  nothing  less 
than  a  model  man,  an  Israel-Mensch,  a  man  of  a  higher  type.  Juda- 
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ism  to  him  was  the  training  of  God's  people  for  the  championship 
and  exemplification  of  true  humanity.  All  the  statutes  of  the 
Thorah,  the  Talmud,  and  even  the  Schulchan  Aruch  were  to  him  but 
symbolic  lessons,  offered  to  the  Jew  as  monitor  and  exemplar  of  a. 
God-fearing  and  man-loving  humanity.  This  was  no  longer  Ortho- 
doxy. His  "Neunzehn  Briefe,"  his  "Horeb"  and  all  his  teachings 
were  a  bold  attempt  at  a  revival  of  Orthodoxy.  It  was  a  recrudes- 
cence, the  afterglow  of  Orthodoxy.  He  tried  to  galvanize  its  dry 
bones  by  the  power  of  his  fertile,  resourceful  and  vigorous  mind. 
He  made  the  peopk  within  his  reach  feel  that  they  could  be  loyal  to 
the  traditional  views  and  practices,  and  yet  be  modern,  nineteenth- 
century  Jews.  He  created  not  a  new  school,  but  a  new  system,  called 
Neo-Orthodoxy. 

But  no  sooner  is  the  scientific  method  of  philological,  historical 
and  psychological  investigation  applied  to  it,  than  the  whole  structure 
proves  a  fabric  of  cobwebs.  This  was  my  experience  on  entering 
the  University,  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Hirsch.  I  soon  found 
myself  beset  with  doubts,  which  even  my  beloved  teacher,  to  whom 
I  poured  out  my  whole  heart,  could  no  longer  solve  for  me.  The 
historical  perception  of  things,  which  Hirsch  lacked,  had  alienated 
Graetz,  who  became  a  follower  of  Ewald.  My  critical  studies  led 
me  in  the  van  of  the  new  school,  now  known  as  the  Kuenen-Well- 
hausen  school,  and  I  became  a  follower  of  Abraham  Geiger.  But 
pardon  this  personality.  •  . 

I  want  to  accentuate  a  point  overlooked  by  Rabbi  Heller.  We 
may  enjoy  mounting  some  Alpine  glacier  and  gazing  at  the  interest- 
ing survival  of  an  antediluvian  world,  but  we  refuse  to  build  our 
homes  in  realms  so  far  from  civilization.  Romanticism  misunder- 
stands real  life.  We  cannot  live  the  dead  past  over  again.  Samson 
Raphael  Hirsch  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  historical  growth 
of  language  and  law,  of  custom  and  tradition,  nor  did  he  ever  recog- 
nize the  use  or  necessity  of  studying  the  various  historical  forces, 
or  the  strata  of  either  Biblical,  Talmudic  or  post-Talmudic  Judaism. 
He  simply  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  Isaac  Bernays,  the  undisputed 
author  of  the  "Biblische  Orient,"  in  which,  as  was  shown  by  Geiger, 
the  same  fantastic  explanation  of  Biblical  terms  and  names  occurs 
as  in  the  "Neunzehn  Briefe."  But  while  the  Hamburg  Hakam 
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wrapped  himself  in  impenetrable,  sphynx-like  myste/y,  his  great 
pupil  had  the  courage  of  his  convections  and  he  unfolded  the  deeper, 
spiritual  forces  of  Judaism  by  the  power  of  a  true,  religious  genius. 

His  view  of  the  Bible  and  tradition  is  naive,  childish.  His  com- 
mentaries on  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms,  originally  lectures  on 
almost  every  passage,  teem  with  exegetical  absurdities  and  anomalies. 
His  symbolism  of  the  Law,  an  apotheosis  of  the  Schulchan  Aruch, 
is  a  quaint  combination  of  sound,  practical  wisdom  and  nonsense. 
And  yet  all  his  writings  furnish  valuable  suggestions  to  the  modern 
Rabbi.  His  universalism,  his  optimism,  his  conception  of  Judaism 
as  a  religion  of  joy,  of  hope, "of  faith  in  humanity  and  humanity's 
future,  are  still  an  inspiration  to  the  Jewish  reader  and  a  warning 
against  clannishness  and  exclusiveness.  He  speaks  in  unmistakable 
accents  of  the  world  mission  of  the  Jew  and  of  Judaism.  Of  special 
interest  and  importance  are  his  writings  on  religious  pedagogics.  It 
was  in  fact  through  his  work  in  the  Israelitische  Buergerschule  that 
he  exerted  a  lasting  and  ever-growing  influence  upon  the  homes  of 
his  Frankfurt  congregation,  which  remains  loyal  to  him  and  his 
teachings  to  this  very  day. 

We  cannot  accept  any  of  his  teachings.  For  us  the  issue  is  be- 
tween Samson  Raphael  Hirsch,  the  romanticist,  the  advocate  of  un- 
compromising stability,  and  Abraham  Geiger,  the  Reform  leader,  the 
inaugurator  of  historical  research,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  inner 
life  of  Judaism.  Both  Hirsch  and  Geiger  studied  together  in  Bonn. 
Geiger's  historical  studies  led  him  into  the  depths  of  the  inner  devel- 
opment of  Judaism,  and  his  genius  did  more  for  the  evolution  of 
modern  Judaism  than  either  Zunz  or  Steinschneider.  Samson 
Raphael  Hirsch,  with  his  deep  religious  spirit,  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
historical  facts  and  phases  of  Judaism,  and  he  became  a  new  pillar 
of  Orthodoxy,  as  symbolizer  of  the  Law,  galvanizing  the  dead  forms, 
by  infusing  into  them  a  semblance  of  life.  Yet  after  all  he  presents 
the  type  of  the  modern  Jew.  Whether  he  would  have  become  a 
greater  religious  genius  had  he  been  born  on  Palestinian  soil  and 
raised  amid  exclusively  Jewish  surroundings,  in  a  Judean  nationality, 
I  beg  to  doubt.  He  was  proud  of  his  German  nationality,  declared 
himself  a  product  of  modern  culture,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Ger- 
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man  idealism,  and  blessed  the  emancipation  of  the  Jew  as  the  dawn 
of  the  new  era  of  universalism,  the  final  goal  of  Judaism. 

So  in  spite  of  his  Orthodoxy  we  shall  hold  the  memory  of  Sam- 
son Raphael  Hirsch  dear  as  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  modern 
Judaism,  because  he  revived,  not  the  form,  but  the  spirit. 
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